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The gentleman who has favored us with the 
following, will please to accept of our acknowl- 
edgments ; and further similar donations from the 
same source are respectfully solicited. 

(Por the New England Farmer.) 
NIGHT SOIL 

Is not alone distinguished from the ordure of 
all animals by the extreme fetidness of its smell, 
but it is also known to be a stronger and hotter 
kind, and) probably differs in its own qualities in 
proportion to the sort of provision from which it 
is obtained ; as there is every reason to suppose 
that the excrement arising out of animal food, is 
of a more active nature than ihat which is the | 
produce of vegetable «diet, In ail those places 
where the real value of this feculent matter is du- 
ly appreciated, and its preparation well under- 
stood, the aversio which its use excites, is sur- 
mounted, and it is then preferred to all other ma- 
nure. 

The repugnance to this manure, proceeds from 
an idea that this manure communicates an un- 
pleasant flavor to plants grown in the laud upon 
which it has been used; and it has been also 
thought to have a bad effect upon the soil. Both 
of these objections are, however, groundless, when 
due care is applied to its management. Instances 
are indeed said to have occurred, in which hor- 
ses have refused the hay made from grass which 
had been manured with night soil, But if credit 
is to be attached to the assertion, it must have 
been produced by its having been spread in a 
fresh state, and upon grass of a very forward 
growth, In proof of this, is an instance mention- 
ed in the Norfolk Report, of a field newly laid 
down to grass, every part of which proved very 
poor, except 2 acres, on which four wagon loads 
of night soil were spread directly, without being 
mixed with any other manure, The field) was 
fed off, and the effect of the night soil, is said to 
have been so great, that while the rest of the field 
never seemed more than half filled with useful 
plants, this was thickened surprisingly, and grew 
most luxuriantly ; so much so, that the eattle, neg- 
lecting the rest of the field, were perpetually feed- 
ing there, until by autumn, it was pared down, 
like a fine green lawn, by the side of a dusky, 
rough and ragged pasture. 

In other accounts, it is indeed reported as the 
most capital manure, of all other sorts, for pas- 
ture; two wagon loads securing a “a carpet of 
herbage ;’ and no bad effect is perceptible on 
vegetables, though kitchen-gardevers use it with 
profusion. All unpleasantness of odor may in- 
deed be prevented by the mere use of ashes or 
lime ; and were these thrown upon night-soil, or 
into privies which have no communication with 
sewers, the ash:s made in every dwelling-house 
would so completely absorb the fluid, that a solid 
heap of manure would be produced, that might 
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be afterwards removed without difficulty or offen- 
siveness. It is collected in large quantities in 
London; and there was, a few years ago, a large 
manufactory for its preparation, in which it was 
dried and exposed to the sun on flag-stones, after 
Which it was broken in pieces, and removed un- 
where it was partially nixed with hme 
In this state 


der cover, 
and completely reduced to powder. 
it was packed in barrels, and exported, even to 
our colonies, where it was used as a top-dressing ; 
but it was chiefly employed by market-gardeners, 
who used to sow it in drills along with their seed ; 
and, judging by the price at which they bought 
it, there can be no doubt that they found its use 
to be singularly advantageous; but the process 
has been abandoned ; for, having been carried on 
in the heat of the town, it occasioned complaints 
of its offensiveness. 

Its operation has been found quicker and more 
powerful than farm-yard dung. Farmers who 
have used both on adjoining land, have obseived 
tuat the crops are always more exuberant in the 
first year, where the night soil has been laid, but 
that little or no difference has been perecptible 
after. To every load of night-soil should be ad- 
ded about four or five times the quantity of pond 
mud, or loam,.when used as a top-dressing. Ar- 
thur Young gives the result of two experiments 
on manures of different kinds and qualities, ap- 
plied to potatoes, on a poor gravelly loam, in the 
following proportions per acre: 

Ist crop. 
No. 1. No manure, 120 bush, 
2. Night soil, 10 wagon loads, 


2d crop. 
140 hush. 








each 96 bushels, 600 do. 640 do. | 

3. Night soil, 6 do. do, 650 do. 500 do, | 

4. do. 9do. do. 500 do. 800 do. | 

5. Bones, 10 do. do. 650 do. 640 do, | 

6. do. 6 doa. do. 640 de, 560 do. 

7. do. 9 do. do. 560 do. 240 do. 

8. Hog dung, 60 one 

horse-cart load, 480 do. 800 do. 

9. do, 30 do. do. 480 do. 160 do. 
10. Yard comp. 60 do. do. 300 do. 240 do, | 
3. do, 120 do.de. 480do. 300 do. | 
12. do. 30 do. do. 140 do. 140 do, 

British Husbandry, vol. 1st, p. 267. 
LATE CROPS. 





Our agricultural friends are reminded that it is 
not yet too Jate to plant and sow many things, 
with the prospect of having them come to perfec- 
tion, if the season should continue as favorable as 
usual. Look out, then, for your unoccupied 
ground, according as the situation of soil and oth- | 
er circumstances may be favorable for this or that 
vegetable production, either of the field ar garden, 
improve all,—do your best to fill mother Earth’s 
lap full, for she is a kind parent, and will do her 
best to repay you. 

Among the field crops, which are cultivated 
late in the season in many places in the Union, 
but which, we believe is but little known in Maine, 
is the . 


l 


> 


Millet.—This has been sown in Massachusetts, 


}as late as the Jatter part of June, and cropped for 


| 
| 





| stationary. 


fodder early in September, ft will pay the far- 
mer well for his labor, if sowed on ordinary land ; 
but ef course, as with every thing else, will pay 
him better on good land, Fer the value of Mil- 
let as food for cattle, we refer the reader to an ar- 
ticle on the subject in the Yankee Farmer of the 
10th June, page 179th. 

Oats.—A_ good crop of oats may be obtained 
if sowed as late as the first of July, We need not 
speak of its worth to the furmer’s stock, horned 
sattle or horses, if the prospect of its ripening 
shou!d be bad,—it makes excellent fodder, We 
have in store a small quantity of excellent quali- 
ty, Which were sown last year on the 27th June. 
And every body can remember how that season 
was, 

Ruta Baga,—Will be in season for some time ; 
and for family use it may be sown as late as the 
middle of July. Indeed, we have reason to be- 
lieve that the latest sown is sweetest for the table, 
before it has attained its full growth and become 
The same may be said of the other 
kinds of turnips and of beets. We ask the expe- 
rienced and observing fariner and gardener if 
these remarks are not just ? 

Beans,—W il! come to perfection, if planted as 
late as the middle of July, if the season should be 
no more favorable than we usually have, if early 
kinds be planted, such as the Merimashee, Bre- 
men and Mountain Bush. When the earth has 
its summer warmth, and is kept moist by rains, 
the growth of beans is astonishingly rapid and 
luxuriant, 

Peas,—F lourish well, sown late. And those 
who love them early and late,can only have them 
(as well as beans) early and late, by using proper 
efforts. 

Potatoes.—We would by no means omit men- 
tion of this all important vegetable. The earlier 
kinds may be planted to advantage through the 
month, with perhaps, a certainty of obtaining a 
good crop, if the season should be favorable. In- 
deed, they may be planted for seed Jate in the 
month of July. Our experience has taught us 
that the latest planted are best for seed, as they 
are more vigorous in growth than any others,— 
We have frequently planted potatoes as late us 
the 4th of July, and they yielded tolerably well. 
We once planted some the 20th of July, and they 
were excellent for seed, as they appeared to pos- 
sess more life and vigor than those planted ear- 
lier.— Yankee Far, 





—a 


Tar Mount Verson Farmer.—The fame of 
Geneval Washington as a soldicr and statesman, 
is universatly known and admired by all whe ap. 
preciate talegts, worth and love of country 5 but 
his character as a farmer was less known in his 
day, and his memory in this respect, is not vener- 
ated according to its desert. Possessing ample 
means and the most ardent love of rural life, he 
was one of the first experimental and practical 
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furoirs in Virginia. His estate at Mount Vernon 
of 10.000 of land 


equal io about 15 square miles, 


consisted acres in one body, 
It was divided 
the 


mansion 


into farms of 
, 3, 4 and 
These farms he visited every day in pleasant'wea- 
aged in making ex- 
agriculture, 


convepient size, at 


2 5 miles from his house,— 


ther, and was constantly eng 
periments for the 

Some idea of the extent of his farming opera- 
In 
500 acres in grass —sowed 6(C0 bush- 
with wheat, and prepared 
much more for barley, benns 
peas, &e., and 150 with turnips; his stock con- 
sisted of 140 horses, 112 cows, 235 working oxen, 


improvement of 


tions may be formed from the following facts, 
1787 he had 
els of oats—700 acres 
as 


corn, potatoes, 





i seldoin 


distance of! 


heifers and steers, and 500 sheep; he constantly | 


employed 250 hands, and kept 24 ploughs going | 


during the whole year, when the earth and the 

state of the weather would permit. Iu 1786, he 

slaughtered 150 hogs, weighing 18 560, for the 

use of his family, besides provisions for his ne- 
grocs.—Suk Cult, 

THE CROPS. 

From the Oswego Palladium : 


The Prospects, §&c.—Tiecre is no one thing, 


now-a-days, When we are continually hearing of | 


‘hard times,’ ‘distress,’ ‘no money,’ that 
fives us more gratification than to learn, by our 


exchange papers,and by those who have travelled 


ete., 


the country, that there is in prospect, a bountiful 
harvest. From Ohio, Pennsy!vania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, the informa- 
tion bears the same joyful import. Although in 
the north western portion of this State, the grains 
backward, consequence of the long con- 
tinuanee of the ice in Lake Evrie, still the beauti- 
ful weather of sunshine and warm siiowers which 
lias been experienced the past three weeks, has 
given their growth an impetus which warrants all 
to anticipate an excellent crop the coming harvest. 
Wheat, which was very backward a month since, 
has improved wonderfully. Corn and oats pro- 
mise well. Fruit, in the above States from all ap- 
pearance, will be abundant. Grass looks fine ; 
and in fact every thing that is forward enough to 
bear inspection, wears the same aspect. When it is 
recollected that there is, probably, one third more 
seed in the ground, than there ever was before, in 
this country, and about the same increased propor- 
tion of Jand under cultivation, these faets cannot 
but be received with thanktulness and pleasure, 
by the producer as well as the consumer. 


are 


From the Vernon (Oneida co.) Courier: 

The Crops.—the wheat crop is coming for- 
ward rapidly, and the recent warm weather has 
produced avery gratifying change in the pros- 
pects of the farmer. We regret to learn, however, 
that the worm is doing some damage to Indian 
corn in this section ; but to what extent we are 
not informed, 


From the Onondaga Standard: 


The Crops.—The Prospect.—Within the past 
two weeks, the face of nature has put on a more 
smiling aspect, and promises abundant returns to 
the cultivators of soil, The change extends 
over the whole couniry, from every part of which 
we see lively hopes expressed of a plentiful bar- 
vest. 


the 


From the Norwich (Chenango co.) Journal: 


The Prospect.—The season has so far been fine, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


of Jand in wheat, and that from the present flour- | 








| 
‘and the prospects o f an abundant season, lane 


been more favorable. Men may, there- 
fore, once more discard their long faces, and wrin- | 
kle the ‘my into a laugh, 

From the Watertown (Jefferson co.) Eagle and 
Standard : 


The Weather—Superb—vegetation going ahead | 


with the weil combined power of the elements. 
Sol’s rays, rain and pour, and mild-skics nights, 
have effected wonders, 

From the Chenango Telegraph: 

The Weather, and the Crops. —The first is fine— 
capital—never better than for the last 3° weeks ; 
and the second look well and promising in this | 
region, 

From tie Newburgh Telegraph: 

The Season.—The |ate rains have given a de- 
lightful start to vegetation, Tire view of old 
Dutchess from the ‘village, has improved since 
Monday last, one half at least. 
and plain, ‘stand dressed in lively green.’ Far- 
mers tell us that their crops now look more pro- 
mising. Some who were so unwise as to plough 
up their winter wheat and rye, have had 
sion to regret it, on seeing portions which es- 
caped the plough, start up after the rains, and 
grow vigorously, and of fine deep-green healthy 
color, 


From the Pittsfield (Mass.) Sun; 


‘The crops in this section of the oaniien pre- 
sent appearances are not deceitiil, will be most 
abundant, and afford the hushbandman a liberal 
return for his laborious judustry. Prom almost 
every portion of this wide-spread Union, the pa- 


pers speak of the bright and cheering prospects of 


the farmer, and the great crops which will prcb- 
ably be garnered. If these expectations are not 
blighte a what an immense amount will be added 


to the wealth of the nation by the approaching | 


harvest. 
From the Columbia (Pa.) Spy : 
Cheering.—We had some conversation a few 
days ago with a respectable and intelligent far- 
mer, residing near Bainbridge inthis county, from 
which we have learned that be has ninety acres 


ishing appearance of his fields he confidently an- 
ticipates a full crop. 
that his anticipations may be realized. 

The Miners’ Journal at Pottsville says: 


We are pleased to learn from almost every 


part of the country, that the wheat fields are in a) 


very flourishing condition, and bid fair to yield a 
good crop. 
The Harrisburg Reporter of Friday says: 
Every thing now wears a most delightful grow- 
ing appearance. 


time ago, looked like a barren waste, now promise 


an abundant harvest, and will, most unquestiona- | 


bly, in this section of the country, at least, turn 
out the usnal yield. 
The Lancaster Journal of Friday says: 

The late rains have greatly improved the crops, 
and on the whole, vegetation of every kind looks 
well. 

The Cincinnati Gazette of the 6th inst. says : 

For a few weeks past, the weather in this vi- | 
cinity has been very favorable for the crops of all | 
descriptions, The prospect, not only here, but! 





Mountain, hill, | 


occa. | 


We wish him success, and | 


The grain fields which a short | 


from all points is, that average amounts may be 
| justly looked for. 


| "The Easten (Md.) Gazette of Saturday says : 


, Our farmers say there is now a fair prospect 
‘for a crop of wheat in this county. 


i 
} 


The Fayetville (N. C.) Observer says: 
We are gratified to be able to state that the 
wheat crop is in general highly promising. 


A Kingston (U. C.) paper of June 3, says: 


The weather, for some time past, bas been very 
pleasant, and favorable to the progress of vegeta- 
aa A gentleman from the country informs us 

ithat the whe at crops in the back townships, are 
‘luoking uncommonly well. 

We are informed that the crops on the Bay of 
| Quinte, look healthy and prosperous, notwith- 
| standing the unusual severity of the spring. In 
Sydney, Thurlow and Rawdon, to our informant’s 
| Gbservation, they were as promising as the crops 
of other years,—and in those townships, they do 
not complain of any entire failure of growth, such 
as we hear of from other quarters, 

On the average, a more abundant harvest than 
the last is anticipated, 





(From the Maine Farmer.) 
CULTURE OF WINTER WHEAT. 


Mr Hoimes:—I sce by your most useful pa- 
per, that you have roused an enquiry in Maine, 
to learn the trath--a@ /uct, thet you ean raise your 
jown wheat and grind it too—tully believing this, 
cand rot having had the pleasure of seeing a piece 
of winter wheat in my travels in Maine, | suppose 
none is raised there, 

‘Thatyou may make an experiment, f will brief- 
ly inform you of the method I have pursued of 
late years with suecess—both on upland, and Con- 
necticut river intervale Jands—lands on which, it 
has been believed as orthodox, fpr many y ars, 
that wheat could not be raised—that if you at- 
tempted to raise it, would winter kill, blust, smut, 
and be of little value. 

The course [ pursue, to raise good winter 
wheat, is to take a piece of grass land, plough it, 
and cultivate with potatoes or corn the first year, 
and manure in the hill, After the crop is gatl.er- 
led, if corn, split the hills with a plough and let it 
lie through the winter. In the spring harrow.— 
}Cart on 15 loads raw, or unfermented manure, 
| from the stable, stye and barn yard, (mixed) and 
| plough it in,and set the Jand with tobacco plants, 
|(Any other hoed crop, perhaps, may answer as 
well, provided you can get your lands cleared and 
ready to plough by 10th to 20th Sept.) ‘The next 
day after the tobacco is taken from the ground, 
plough, and sow two bushels early yellow Virgin- 
ia bearded wheat to the and harrow and 
cross-harrow it well,—then sow four qts. Herds 
|or Timothy grass seed to the acre, aud bush with 
a fine light bush, (you may make it of white bir- 
ches.) In November, spread 5 loads fine well rot- 
jted manure evenly on each acre, In the spring, 
}say April, sow on 2 qts. more of herds grass, aud 
'2 qts. red, and 2 qts. white clover seed, and a half 
, bushel Red top seed, and two bushels of Plaster 
of Paris, mixed with ten bushels of ashes to the 
aere. 

Prepare and have ready for sowing, the seed 
wheat as soon as the land is ploughed, by steep- 
ing in a fertilizing steep 24 hours—this steep made 
with the draining of the barn yard, urine, salt and 





acre, 


| 
| 
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2 oz. salt petre, and ove pint Plas:er Paris to the 
bushel. ‘The steep should be blood watm when 
the wheat is putin. The wheat should be put in 
slowly, and all light) grains and foul seeds care- 
fully skimmed off. When taken out, put in on a 
floor to drain, and sift on one pint of air-slacked 
lime to the bushel, and rake it in—after it has 
lnin in this manner six hours, sift on Plaster of 
Paris, (what we farmers call rolling the wheat in 
taster) and sow it immediately, 

In this manner I have raised wheat free from 
smut, that weighed more that 60 Ibs. to the bush- 
e], and more than 30 bushels to the acre. 

I shoul! advise you to take lands of fine, light, 


rich loam, that inelines to the south, or a little | . 
‘ : |year, actually amounts to more than was raised | 


If 


rolling, that the water may run off the lands. 


your land should heave or crack badly with the | 


frost, roll it in the spring with a suitable roller. 
Joun Watson, 
East Windsor, (Ct.) 1837. 
Note.—We are happy to receive the above 
communication from so experienced and enter- 
prising an agriculturist as Mr Watson. We think 


his plan if pursued in this State, would ensure | 
The top dressieg recommended to be | 


success, 
spread on in the fall, will undoubtedly be good 
protection during the winter, It is astonishing 
how smail a quantity of litter will protect the 
roots, &c. from winter or spring frosts. We raise 
vinter rye here with tolerable success, and why 
can we hot manage in some way to ensure as good 
success with wint-r wheat ? Ep. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


What is the average crop of Ruta Baga to the | 


acre, on land well manured and taken care of, in 
Maine ? 
» Answer,—Six hundred bushels—each bushel 
weighing 64 pounds, after being well cleared of 
tops, dirt, and small roots. Much greater crops 
have often been produced ; say from one to two 
thousand bushels to the acre, or at that rate on 
sinaller lots, - 

What are they worth, ton for ton,or pound for 
pound, for stock, compared with good English 


5 
- 


hay, corn, potatoes, apples, &e, : 

A. When properly ted out, they may save hay, 
pound for pound ; because if kept in any consid- 
erable quantities, stock may be kept in good con- 
dition, if poor hay, or even straw be added.— 
They are worth more than potatoes in equal 
weight ; and as much as apples, and Jess liable to 
decay. To keep a creature in decent flesh, with 
hay, 5 bushels of Ruta Baga are equal to a bushel 
of meal. 

What kind of stock is it best and most profita- 
ble to feed them to ? 

A. All kinds; horses and swine not excepted. 
If they refuse them at first, let them become hun- 


gry, and they will soon eat them well. I have 
wintered swine on them, in a raw state. They 


are worth for them certainly as much as potatoes 
—and are most excellent for sheep. 

What is the cost to raise them, per bushel com- 
pared with potatoes ? 

A. Much less: as they yield much more on a 
given quantity of land; their seed and planting 
cost less; their hoeing more; and their leaves pay 
the harvesting. 

Are they not more exhausting to the land than 
potatoes, or most other crops ? 

A. They are: as much more weight is taken 


a avon, ; a a 
from the soil than by most other crops. I think 
10 one ought to object to having a large crop,| money, in these hard times, to put out at inter- 


it 
| 


j because it takes more from the soil than an 


{- ° . . . 
‘inferior one ; but it should be known that Indian | 


_corn will not grow well the next year after a arge 
)erop of ruta baga, as each require from the soil 
similar qualitic 

More hereafter, in relation to 


s. 
tuta Baga, from 
A. B. 
N. B. Sow from the first to the middle of June, 
—Me. Far. 


the wheat 


the 


Tue rient way.—lIt is stated thrt 
towus in this State 





sowed in some 


jlast year. And we are not inclined to doubt the 


correctness of the assertion, when wesee apd hear 


The Eastern Republican states that within its | 


imark the differenes 


mers have but little grain to sell, and not much 
est, 
Take 


/mer who makes his farm his pride, who means to 


another case, however—that of the far- 


show his labor and his s<ill upon every acre, and 
! The Jand pays treble val- 
ue upon its surface for all that has been bestowed 
it. 


upon The owner enriches the soi!, and the 


| soil in return enriches its owner, 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| well cultivated. 
present | . 
| many acres, but rich acres, 


knowledge, many individuals have “ got in” from | 


or particulars as are given below. 


thirty to seventyfive bushels each, ‘The Adverti- 
ser says, ‘* We understand one man in Water- 
ville, has sown. this over one hundred 
| bushels of wheat, and another somewhere up riv- 
er, ove hundred and fifty bushels.” This appears 
to be a rather large amount; but we have been 


season, 


I:very farmer, to make his farm a source of 
profit, should make it a source of pride, What- 
ever portion of the soil is cultivated, should be 
The pointshould be, not to have 
The means whereby 
husbandry is improved and facilitated, should be 
studied and employed. By such careful atten- 
tion, a continual pleasure will be found in agri- 
cultural pursuits, which will heighten the otber re- 
wards of good tillage.—L, I. Star, 


R. M. Snenrman’s Banxine Bitt.—The bill 
now before a Committee of the Legislacure of 
Connecticut, for the greater security of monied 


‘iustitutions, is intended, as far as practicable, to 


informed by several in whose statemenis we have | 


| Sandy river, have sown nearly one hundred bush- 


ithe most implicit faith, that many farmers on the | 


| We are also informed that the price of wheat on | 


Sandy river, las been lower the past season, by 
retail, than the New York prices at wholesale. 
If the crop should be but fair, and the prospect 


is encouraging, the amount of wheat raised this 
season, will be very great, and the same may be 
said of all other grain, &c., for the huge paws of 
ithe farmers have not been idle. We joyfully an- 
| ticipate that the State Treasury will have to shell 
| out a pretty considerable lot of bounty money to 
pay for this summer’s work. Farmers, this is 
| better than toting logs on speculation—it is the 
right way. “God will belp those who try to help 
themselves.” — Portland .Vews Letter. 


THe FRUITS OF GOOD TiLLAGE.—We remember 
to have read somewhere, of anold gentleman who 
owned a large vineyard. Besides this farm, he 
was blessed with two daughters. On the mar- 
riage of the eldest, he portioned her off with one 
third of his farm, and behold the remaining acres 
produced quite as much fruit and wine as before. 
“oon after, he married his youngest daughter, and 
gave her an equal dowry with the first, and still 
the remaining third of Lis suil yielded as niuch as 
his entire original plantation, 
see no mystery in this, 
/is, that as his farm became smaller, he cultivated 
it more, and the same amount of labor upon a few 
acres, will make them produce the fruit of many. 

There is a grea. difference between tillage and 
good tillage. Some farmers—no, some earth- 
scrapers, merely scratch up the soil, and after 
dropping their seed haphazard, trust to the chance 
of the season. It is not to be wondered at, that 


Good farmers will 


We have heard many complain that large farms 
did not pay the expense of their cultivation—that 
manure was too expensive to be used. ‘The earth 
was, therefore, lazily scratched up sufficiently to 
destroy the face of the soil, and the seed thrown 
away upon it. We need not say that such far- 





| 

| , 
wre 
+} gout spec 


\ 


The moral of the story | 


such tamperers have to seratch hard for a living. | 


render the banks of the State, safe and useful,— 
There are five objects which it is designed to ac- 
complish, 

1. Torendet the paper currency as safe as gold 


rs land silver, 
‘els each, a great porton of it on burnt ground.— | ° 


To make the stockholders safe, 
3. To accommodate all classes of borrowers, 


2. 
as extensively as any provident business may re- 


secure to the bank just profits, 
guard against over-trading and extrava- 


4. To 


To 


ov. 


ulation by the aid of banks, 

To accomplish these desiiable ends, the bill 
| provides for a competent number of commission - 
ers, Hot exceeding one in each county, to one of 
whom the duties in regard to each bank, as spec- 
ified in the act, shall be confided, Jt next pro. 
vides, tnat after a certain day, no bank shall is- 
sue any billsas a currency, unless they are secur- 
ed by a bend and mortgage delivered io and held 
by the commissioner ; the mortgage to be in val- 
ue double the amount of the bills secured, On 
receiving this security, the commissioner is to en- 
'dorse on the back of each bill so secured, these 
words :—*“ Secured by Mortgage, Attest, A. B., 
Bank Commissioner,” 








Tue Wesrern Rattroap.—We are happy to 
learn that the work of the Western Railroad is 
| prosecuted with vigor, The Springfield Gazette 


says :— 
| “é Great numbers of Railroad contractors have 
within a short time past, been in this town, com- 
ing from different parts of the country, for the 
purpose of obtaining contracts on the W, Railroad, 
And we learn thatall the sections of the Railroad 
east of Connecticut River, exeept twe, are already 
| placed under contract, and the work will very soon 
| be commenced and vigorously prosecuted, The 
location of she road in this town, across the mead- 
ows and Main street to the river, and of the freight 
and passenger Depots has not yet been definitely 
established. The Directors are to meet bere next 
Tuesday, (June 13th,) for the purpose of settling 
that point, 


Clean a brass kettle before using it for cooking 
with salt and vinegar. 
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(From the Aibany Cultivator.) 
THE PULLOSOPHY OF CROSSES. 
Few persons who have reflected on the matter 
at all, will be disposed to deny, that between the 
animal organization of man and of brutes, there 


exists a striking similarity, 


of the highest point of animal vigor and perfec- 
tion, and ina gradual decay; in the purely ani- 
mal propensitics aud their consequences; the ac- 
complishment of the same ends by the same means, 
and an identity of results ; manas an animal, and 
the brute, scarcely differ. This fact does not in 
the least affect his moral and intellectual distinet- 
ion and superiority ; it is not these things, striet- 
ly speaking, that constitute the Man, ‘This com- 
munity of corstitutional feelings and funetions 
being clear; the fact may we think, be advanta- 
geously used in many questions of animal sympa- 
thies, habits and organization ; by Ulustrating those 
things which are but imperfectly understood in 
the animal, by the corresponding habits and sym- 





the functions of | 


reproduction, nutrition, digestion ; in the mate- | 


> . , - | calle < farmers, determines yan ex- 
rials of bodily structure ; in the gradual reaching | ‘ alled bock farmers, determined to make an ex 


pathies which belong to man as an animal, and | 


which have been made the subjects of closer in- | 


vestigation, and rigid analysis. 

The effeet which the intermixture of different 
races of horses, cattle or sheep, or what in other 
words is called the crossing of breeds, has upon 
the progeny, in raising or lowering the character 
of the animal, uniting the good qualities of both, 
or sinking both to a common standard, is a ques- 
tion of the greatest interest to the farmer; and 
which it is presumed may be made imtelligibie, 
and the results better ‘understood by a considera- 
tion which such processes have upon man. Dr 


Pritchard ‘thas Jaid down two rules as the result of 


extensive observation on this matter,—** First, 
that che organization of the offspring is always 
modelled according to the type of the original 
structure of the parent; and, secondly, that chan- 
ges produced by adventitious or external causes 
in the appearance or constitution of the individual 
are temporary ; acquired characters being trans- 
ient, terminating with the individual, and having 
no effect on the progeny.” 


Illustrations of the first proposition may be 
found in the mixed races of White and Indian in 
Canada, iv North America; the Spanish and In- 
dian in South America ; the English and Hindoo 
in India; as well as other less distinctly marked 
instances in other parts of the world. In these 
cases it is iuvariably found, that the progeny is 


far superior in hardihood and capability of endur- | 


ing the peculiarities of climate to the imported 


parent, but inferior in mental-capacity aud endow- 
| 


ments ; while its moral and intellectual capacities 
are proportionably elevated ubove the native ra- 
ces of those countries, As proof, we refer to the 
half-breeds of the Canadae and Cherokees, many 
of whom appear to combine the native cunning 
of the Indian, with the cool deliberation of the 
white :—to the ujattoes of St. Domingo, who 
now hold the rule of that fertile island in defiance 
of both whites and negroes; to the mixed race 
in Columbia, many of whom are prominent char- 
acters in the republic, Gen. Paez, now president 
of Venezuela, for instance ; and to india, where 
the half-breeds are so decidedly superior to Eu- 
ropeans in physical, and to the natives in mental 
qualities, that they may already be considered as 
marked out fur the future sovereigns of the east. 











In applying these principles to the crossing of | in which ean be found individuals in whom the 


breeds of cattle, it will be sufficient to menticn the 
improvements effected by Sinclair and others in 
Scotland, and by Bakewell and others in England. 
Iu Scotland, the native breeds of cattle were a 
small black buffalo looking race, worth little for 
labor, and still less for the dairy, Some men, 


periment of improving the stock by crossing the 
breed, and continuing, if possible, the size and 
valuable qualities of the English cattle, with the 
extreme hardihood of the native black cattle ; as 
the former, when pure blooded, withstood with 
difficulty the severe winters of the Highlands.— 
The result fully justified their anticipations, some 
most valuable breeds of cattle, among which is 
the celebrated Ayrshire, were gradually produced, 
and have become fully acclimated ; while the 
black catde and tartan have disappeared, except 
from some of the most remote and unfrequented 
vallies of that wild country, What has been done 
in England in improving cattle, we have had oe- 
ular demonstration before us, in the beautiful 
tull bred animals that within a year have been 
imported from abroad; particularly those intro- 
duced by the patriotic agriculturists of Ohio. 

The horse too, may be mentioned as illustra- 
ting the principle laid down in the abeve extract. 
The swift and beautifal Arabian would be unable 
to withstand our severe elimate and exhausting 
labor; yet by mixing his pure blood with our har- 
dier and heavier races of animals, breeds are ob- 
tained adapted to the climate ; yet combining the 
fleetness of one, with the bone and muscle of the 
other. The original qualities of the parents are 
generally decidedly sown in the offspring, or if 
partially obscured in one individual, succeeding 
ones show they are not lost; the constitutional 
type remains permanent and unimpaired. 

Perhaps the pernicicus effect of breeding in and 
in, as it is called, that is, propagating races and 
families without crossing, or paying proper regard 
to the qualities of parents ; and the obvious ben- 
efits of selecting the best breeds and improving 
them by crosses, cannot be better shown, than by 
an example or two selected from well known facts 
respecting the human family. fn Spain and Por- 
tugal, and in a less degree, some other European 
countries, the degeneracy and even idiocy of some 
of the noble and royal families, caused by con- 
stantly intermarrying with each others nephews, 
neices and cousins, is a subject of common re- 
mark, and obvious to the most careless observer, 
Viewed phrenologically, their heads show that the 
mental and moral powers are diminished to the 
lowest ebb, while their animal organization con- 
tinually gains in ascendency. The late king of 
Spain, Ferdinand the 7th, was a striking example 
of this; as his projecting lips and chin, and re- 
treating and sunken forehead, gave his head an 
aspect more resembling a baboon than a man; 
and as was to be expected from such a conforma- 
tion, in him, the animal powerfully predomina- 
ted. 

On the contrary, all travellers agree, that the 
finest specimens of men any where to be seen, are 
to be found among the higher ranks, the nobility 
and princes of Turkey and Persia. ‘This is ac- 
counted for by the fact, that from time immemo- 
rial, the custom has existed in those countries of 
purchasing the most beautiful and perfect Geor- 
gian and Circassian girls, and forming connexien 
with them as wives. Perhaps there is no country 





moral and intellectual development is higher than 
among these beautiful captives ; and thus, by con- 
stantly crossing the blood of the nobles of those 
countries, who alone can be the purchasers, the 
constant tendency of their lives to sensuality and 
mental effeminancy is counteracted. The Lon. 
don Quarterly Review, one of the best authorities 
on the subject, says, that some of the most bean- 
tiful women in Eng!and, if not in the world, are 
to be found among the milliner girls of London ; 
the illegitimate and unowned offspring of the no- 
bility, from connexion with the most beautiful and 
intellectual of the middling and lower classes, fe- 
males who have rarely been able to resist the 
combined influence of rank and wealth. These 
facts, which are not to be disputed, seem to place 
the proposition that the progeny will resemble the 
original structure of the parents, beyond a reason- 
able doubt. 

‘There may be exceptions to the rules, indicated 
by the above ascertained facts ; as a good cow 
may have a bad calf, or a bad cow a good one; 
and now and then a respectable, intellectual man, 
or a beautiful woman, may spring from a stock to 
which in general, such qualities are utter stran- 
gers, But these changes aré temporary, owing 
to adventitious circumstances, and do not spring 
from any constitutional alteration ; consequently, 
they usually disappear with the individua!. So 
too in the best races of men or animals, inferior 
specimens may oreasionally be found, yet their 
progeny will usually have redeeming qualities, 
which show the excellence of the stock from 
which they sprung. Their faults are purely acei- 
dental or individual ; they do not belong to the 
constitution of the race, and therefore end with 
the one on whom the faults are found. 

Experience has shown that there is little dan- 
ger in breeding from a horse which is net per- 
fectly unexceptionable, if his pedigree shows in 
both lines an unbroken succession of good blood ; 
his faults do not belong to the breed, and are, 
therefore, rarely if ever propagated. But if in his 
pedigree you find a cross of decidedly inferior 
blood, beware lest you do not find the defects of 
the parent continued in the progeny ; a sure proof 
that the difficulty is constitutional, and the defect 
one which can no more be got rid of than the 
hair or hoofs. Bad blood will sooner or later 
show itself; it is like the disposition to lunacy in 
certain families, sometimes passing two or three 
generations, and then becoming again fully devel- 
oped. We have witnessed another illustration 
of the tenacity with which constitutional defects 
cling to a race, ina family in which in both the 
male and female lines there is tendency to pro- 
duce individuals with six fingers and six toes; 
and in which searcely a family of children can be 
found, one or more of which are not distinguished 
by this extra member. 

The practical inferences we would wish those 
who are engaged in the laudable effort of improy- 
ing horses, cattle or sheep, by crossing breeds, or 
by importing, to draw from the above remarks, 
are first, to get the best blood belonging to the 
breed ; and secondly, to secure animals that com- 
bine the greatest number of valuable qualities for 
their experiments, In this way only, can they 
expect the full snecess which should crown their 
labors. If our native breeds are te be made in 
part the basis of operations, for instance, a native 
cow and an imported bull, it is clearly increasing 
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the chance of 2 valuable progeny to select a cow | wheat districts of our own State, are all but favor- | lows the water to escape, though not so fast as it 


combining ina good degree, aptitude to fatten, 
strong constitution and capability of enduring our 
severe winters, a kind disposition, and withal a 
good milker. Such cows can be found among us, 
and if they were more common, or a certainty 


they would produce their like, the necessity of! 


imported stock would be much less urgent than 
it now is. Now, unless there is a trace of foreign 
blood in the animals, there is no certainty, searce- 
ly a probability, that the progeny will resemble 
the parent; the excellencies are merely acciden- 
tal, they do not belong to the original stock, they | 
are not in the type, and therefore will be evanes- 
cent. | 

A short sketch of the various crosses which | 
have produced the present improved breeds of) 
cattle in England, may not be out of place here. | 
Jn Great Britian, the Short Horns, one of the val- | 
uable kinds, and which is now principally sought | 
after in this country, comprise the descendants of | 
the Dutch breed, the parents of the original Dur- | 
hams; the Teeswater, a cross between the Dur- | 
ham and the Alderneys; the Holderness, improv- 
ed by a cross with the Teeswaters ; and the York- | 
shires, a cross between the improved Holderness, | 
and the improved Short Horns. The ‘ improved | 
short horns,” the best breed of cattle existing, con- | 
sidered in every respect, is across of the best 
Teeswater or Durham, with the Galloway from 
the north of England, and no animal can he con- 
sidered as of undisputed blood, whose pedigree 
cannot be traced up to the celebrated Teeswater | 
bull Hubback, owned by Mr Colling, the original | 
improver of the breed, Next to the Improved 
Short Horns, the Devonshire breed, are ranked in 
value. ‘They are supposed to belong to the orig- 
inal stock of cattle in Great Britain, uncontamina- 
ted by foreign intermixture. Mr Bakewell, by 
breeding from the best animals that could be se- 
lected, brought the Devons to such a state of per- 
fection, that all attempts at crossing by other 
breeds have only deteriorated instead of improv- 
ing the breed; and though for some purposes, 
partially superseded by the Short Horned Dur- 
hams, they are still deservedly great favorites, In 
beauty and uniformity of color, a dark rich ma- 
hogany, the Devon has the advantage over the 
Short Horn, while the latter clearly asserts the su- 
premacy in form. ‘The celebrated Ayrshire breed 
sprung from a cross of the native Holderness and 
Highland with the Durham, 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to illustrate this sub- 
ject farther. What has been done abroad, can be 
done here; and our agriculturists should remem- 
ber that they stand on the high vantage ground, 
gained by the experiments and labots of centu- 
ries. The ground already travelled by the pio- 
neers in the improvements of breeds, is not again 
to be gone over; the point of suecess reached by 
others, is our starting point; and much shall we 
be to blame, if with all the additional light of 
science, and the experience of years, in our pos- 
session, we suffer improvements to retrograde, to 
go backward instead of forward. 

W. GAYLORD. 

Onondaga County, 1837. 





Tur Hanvesr Prosreecr,—So far as regards 
winter grain, is gloomy, as much so, we fear, as 
it was twelve months ago. Our accounts from 


| . . . . 
have been in the habit of exporting to a large 


| roots, 





Virginia, from the Middle States, and from the 


able. The autumn was unfavorable, and the grain 
did not get its accustomed growth, and good hold | 
of the ground. The spring has been equally un- | 
favorable, The variable, or alternate freezing 
and thawing weather, has seriously injured the | 
wheat and rye. We are yet to learn what injury 
this grain has to suffer from the Hessian fly. If) 
we add to this, that the grain worm may be ex- | 
pected to extend its ravages south and west, preb- | 
ably into Dutchess and Ontario, we shall have lit- | 
tle cause to expect a better wheat crop than we | 
had in 1836. ‘To show that the crop of 1836, fell | 
far short of our cousumption, it is only necessary | 
to state, that there was imported into New York | 
alone, from Europe, in 1836, half a million bush- | 
els of wheat, and in the current year, up to the | 
19th of April, eight hundred and fiftyseven thou- 
sand bushels, making in the aggregate about one 
million three hundred and seventy thousand bush- 
els of wheat, besides rye and other grain—thus 
drawing from the country some millions of dol- 
lars for bread stuffs, our great staples, which we 


amonnt. Much of this grain came from the Bal- | 
tic and the Black seas. 

Admonished by these startling facts, and by the 
general commercial distress of our country, Which 
has hardly begun to develop its worst features, 
it behooves the farmer to husband all his labor 
and his means, and diligently to employ them in 
augmenting his summer crops, of grain and of 
The price of meats have been so high, and 
the searcity of forage so great, that our live stock 
has been greatly diminished, aud prudence and 
good management ure necessary to replenish our 
herds and flocks. Much,in the presentand com- 
ing years, will depend upon the industry, sagacity 
and firmness of the yeomanry of our country.— 
Albany Cult. 





Wasa your Woot Ciean.—We have deemed 
it a duty to give a hint upon this subject, regular- 
ly as the time comes round for clipping the fleece. 
And we do it at this time beeause we think that 
many of our farmers are still in the habit of not 
properly cleansing the fleece as it should be, ei- 
ther from an indifference, or from an inclination 
to have it weigh as much as possible. Now we 
are anxious that you should have heavy fleeces, 
and get a heavy price for them, but we are as 
anxious that the fleeces should be nothing but 
wool, and that of a good quality. It may be laid 
down asa general rule, that he who neglects to 
cleanse his wool thoroughly, loses more in price, 
than would pay him for the little extra treuble of 
doing it as it should be, besides suffering in rep- 
utation, The purchaser always ready to seize 
upon any thing which will excuse him from giv- 
ing more than he can possibly help, looks careful- 
ly to the appearance, and if it be dirty, will al- 
ways diminish his price sufficient at least to keep 
himself on the safe side; and this diminution is 
always more than would pay for all the expense 
of having this work done properly. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to refer the reader 
to the plan of washing sheep recommended last 
year, viz: where there are not proper and suita- 
ble natural conveniences to make a large vat—we 
do not see why a large half hogshead would not 
answer, place it in the fall of some brook, and let 
the stream run into it, an orifice at the bottom al- 





goes in, and the operator stands on the outside, 
and performs the labor. 

It is probable that, owing to the pressure of the 
tines, the price of wool may vary from that of 
former years, but we would advise wool growers 
not to be frightened and murder all their sheep, 
heeause the commercial horizon is a little cloudy, 
There will probably be but littl imported, whieh 
will keep up the demand of American wool at 
some price or other, and we doubt not that the 
troubles of trade will become setled by another 
year.—.Ye. Farmer. 


Suear rrom Inpian Conn.—lIt is said that the 
Revolutionary heroes used to sweeten their switch. 
el with corn stalk molasses, and perhaps their 
children may be benefited by a knowledge of the 
fact that both sugar and molasses can still be ob- 
tained from that plant. How profitable the man- 
ufacture of it may be, we cannot say, as we be. 
lieve no experiments have ever been tried to test 
the fact, at least in Some experiments 
were once tried in the south of France, in order 
to ascertain the quantity ¥ hich could be obtained, 
and the following were the results: 


Maine. 


“J. The stalk of the corn contains littl or no 
sugar previous to flowering. 

2. At the time of flowering a small quantity of 
sugar may be detected, 

3. When the grain is. still soft, the stalk con- 
tains about one part in a hundred of chrystalliza- 
ble sugar. 

4. When the grain is completely ripe,the stalk 
contains two parts in the hundred of sugar, and 
four parts in the handred of rich and good tasted 
molasses,” 


The pomace may be given to cattle, or made 
into wrapping paper. It is not known how far 
the above calculation will agree with the plant in 
our climate. We shall probably not need this ar- 
ticle to manufacture sugar from, so long as it can 
be obtained in large quantities from the maple, 
sugar beet, &c. But the fact may be important 
in one point of view. If the statements are cor- 
rect, the stalks are more nourishing for cattle, if 
cut when they are ripe, than if cut earlier, and as 
they are cut for this purpose, a little judgment ex- 
ercised in the business, founded on a knowledge 
of the properties, may make no small saving,— 


Ib. 





From what we have learnt recently by letters 
and conversation, we are inclined to think that 
the wheat crop will be much better than was an- 
ticipated by many. Wherever the frost has not 
been too destructive, the growing crops have been 
greatly improved by the rains of the present month, 
and indeed, where that enemy to fall grain has 
been most rife, great good has heen effected by 
the delightful showers of which this month have 
been so prolific. Should June prove favorable to 
its ripening, an average crop of last fall’s sowing, 
may be expected, though the aggregate quantity, 
we fear, will be much less than that of former 
years, a greatly reduced quantity having been 
seeded, in consequence of the difficulty of getting 
good seed lastsummer, We are pleased to learn 
that the spring wheat sown in this State, generally 
looks well, and justifies the hope of good yields. 
—Farmer & Gardener, 
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FARMER’S WORK. 


Forests, Woovtann, &c.—[Concluded from p. 382.] 


Thomas W. Griffith, in an article written for the Amer- 
ican Farmer, and a in the New England Far- 
mer, vol. i. page 2, gives the following rules, relative 
to the culture of sales from what he learned and saw 
in Europe — 

1. That the felling of trees should be confined to the 
winter season; or rather to that time in which the sap 
is under ground. 

That every tree, young and old, on a certain space, 
should be cut in the same season, for old dead stumps 
do not reproduce. 

3. That they should be cut as smooth and level with 
the ground as possible; and, 

That, while young, they be kept from the brows- 
ing of cattle. 

In clearing land, it has been a common practice to 
leave standing some trees, particularly maples, espec- 
ially if the land is meant for pasture. 
proceeding, however, has its inconveniences and even 
danger. ‘The heavy tops, long trunks, and great quan- 
tities of leaves of such trees, expose them very much to 


the wind, and they are frequently blown over, turning | 


up with their roots a large quantity of the surface of the 
soil. From this cause, it is often dangerous to permit 
cattle to range among maple trees, which have obtain- 
ed their growth in a forest, and are afterwards exposed 
in open land to the gusts of wind, which so frequently 
It is bet- 
in clearing land, to leave small trees of the sorts | 
most valuable for Seabee or fuel 


accompany showers in the summer months. 
ter, 
, or to protect and rear | 
asecond growth, than to prin to preserve the an- 
cient tenants of the forests. Trees, which have always 
been accustomed to the open air, will put forth roots 


adapted to their exposure. ‘Twenty or thirty trees *% 


an acre of pasture, will do but little injury to the grass, | 
will afford a shade and shelter grateful and beneficial to | 


cattle, and six or cight acres thus stocked with rock 
maple trees, will afford a valuable sugar orchard. 

Oaks are very valuable, both for timber and for fuel. 
Miller's Gardener's Dictionary asserts that “ Oaks are 
best produced from the acorns in the place where the 
trees are to remain; because those which are trans- 
planted, will not grow to so large a size, nor remain 
sound so long. He advises to transplant the acorns as 
soon as they are ripe in October, which will come up in 
the following April.” 
acornsshould be gathered in autumn, and kept in a box 
or boxes of sand, till the following spring. Then open 


them, and carefully plant those of them which have | 


sprouted, which, he says, will not fail to come up. 
no time should be allowed for the sprouts to dry. 

Evelyn, a famous English agriculturist, says that to 
sow acorns, beech nuts, ash keys 
when these seeds will fall sesiiaaanall from the trees, 
appears by much tie most natural method ; but the de- 
struction 
both at the time of sowing and during the winter, has 


induced many gentlemen to prefer spring sowing to the | 


autumnal one, When spring sowing is determined on, 
acorns and other seeds must be preserved in sand das. 
ing the winter; and in forming the magazines, care 
must be taken to keep the different sorts ene each | 
other. 


To those of our readers, who may suppose that we 


This mode of | 


But Dr Deane preferred that the | 


, &e in the autumn, | 


made by the field-mouse npon these seeds, | 
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serving, reproducing and propagating trees, we would | 
offer the following brief notices of their advantages : 

Cattle thrive much better in fields even but moder- 
ately sheltered with trees, than they do in an open and 
exposed country. An Italian (Gautieri) has enumera- 
which tracts of country derive from woods and forests. 
*“'Those,’’ le says, “ are arresting the progress of impet- 
ugus and dangerous winds; maintaining the tempera- 
ture of the air; regulating the seasons; lessening in- 
tense cold ; opposing the formation and increase of ice ; 
moderating intense heats ; producing abundance of wa- 
ters in the rivers; discharging the electricity of the at- 
mosphere ; opposing a barrier to washing away, or un- 
dermining banks; preserving from inundations ; pre- 
serving the soil on hills and mountains, &c.” 

The importance of trees to a country and its inhabi- 
tants, is not generally, sufficiently appreciated, Should 


any insect like the Scolytus Destructor, which, some 
years since, destroyed the elm trees in St. James’ and 
Hyde Park’s near London ; or should the improvidence 





aud waste of the Cultivators of any large portion of the 
| United States, deprive the soil of its trees, not only the 
| loss of property would be inconceivably great, but the 


. 
/ part of the country thus laid bare, would become a des- | 


ert. The wind and sun by their joint and unimpeded 
operations, would make the surface of the ground a 
shifting sand, like the interior of Africa, and hill and 
| vale would present one wide spread, cheerless, uninhab- 
| ituble region of desoiation. 





| (For the New England Parmer.) 


Tuisttes —Mr Editor :—Having recently came into 


| possession of a tract of mowing land that contains the | 


| Canada Thistles, will you or some of your correspon- 
| | dents have the goodness to inform me, through the me- 

dium of your valuable paper, whether I can fodder the 
| hay, without spreading the Thistle over my whole 
| farm ? 


entirely separate from my farm, I should rather lose the | 


hay, than spread the thistle. 

Is there any way whereby I can fodder the hay 
without spreading the Canada thistle ? 
me you will oblige 


1 
| is very good, and will produce a good crop, but as it is 
| 
| 
! 
{ 


By informing 
A Supscriser. 

By the Editor.—We should be happy to hear from 

our friends and correspondents, who have any knowl- 

edge of the above mentioned part of agriculture, rela- 

tive to the subject of our correspondent’s inquiry. 


In 
| the mean time, we would suggest the plan of cutting 
| the grass, thistles and all, before the thistle had pro- 
| tained its full growth, but will probably have come near | 
| to maturity, while the thistles are still in flower. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
| 


| EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 


2) 


| Saturday, June 24, 12837. 
cut flowers, among which we noticed Peonies var, 


| Iris, Purple Beech, Delphinium sinenses, &c. 
| John D. W. Williams, Esq. of Elm Wood, Roxbury, 


—A very fine specimen of Erica Vontieen superba: 
i it would give us great pleasure to sce other specimens 
of this class of plants. 


°F 


: ? | 
devote too much time und room to the outijout of wh 


ted and illustrated the advantages in point of climate | 


any sudden and destructive convulsion of nature, or | 


The land upon which the Canada Thistle is growing, | 


By Mr William Kenrick, of Newton,—A variety of | 


Col. M. P. Wilder, of abe saa Grove, Dorcles!er, 
| Pansies in variety. 

Oncidium fiexuosum.—A parasite has been in bloom 
| more than 4 weeks; stalk 27 inches in length, with at 

one time 97 full expanded blossoms. 
| Peonia Albaflora Richardsoni, Salpiglossis picta, va- 
riety, Rose Mabach—(new French)—Alstromeria psit- 
tacina, Calceolaria, Grand Sultan. Many of the seed- 
| ling Pansies exhibited by Col. Wilder, were of great 
| size and beauty. 

Mr Jno. A. Kenrick of Newton,—Specimens of Rosa 
Irene. 

By 8S. Walker, Roxbury,—A variety of cut flowers— 
Seedling Pink, Pansies, &c. Seedling Pansies, var. 
Village Maid, Othello, Clio, Hecate, &e. 

Tor the Committee. 
S. WALKER, Chairman. 


{> The public are respectfully invited to visit the 
rooms of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, on 


| Saturday of each week during the season of Flowers 
and Fruit, from 10 to 12 o'clock, A. M. 


How To cure HARD TImEs.—We are extremely grat- 
ified to witness the facility with which our people ac- 
| commodate themselves to the times. 

We have 26 shoe shops in the village of our residence 
in Bradford ; they were stowed full of men and boys, 
|} and the sound of the hammer was incessant lust winter, 
from day light tillten at night. A few weeks since, 
the whole system of shoe business was deranged ; in- 
stead of a press for hands, there was little employment, 
land less pay. Our people walked the streets, talked 
| politics, and played ball a few days, to prepare their 
| limbs and bodies for other operations, and then took to 
, farming and gardening, with an industry truly amusing 
and praise-worthy. Lots of land are procured by al- 
most every mechanie who has a family, the door yards 
and out-houses are searched for manure, and every 


pleasant day, the fields are all alive with cheerful la- 
| borers. 

We ascertained a few days since, that one smal! farm 
of 18 or 20 acres, which was let out this spring, had 13 
| occupants! many other fields are let in pieces, and we 
| doubt not the next autumn will witness the owners out 
| of the reach of speculators in grain and flour. Our 
Itis a had 
job to starve a yankee, unless you catch him unawares. 
—Harerhill Gaz. 


| other villages are pursuing a similar course. 





Movasses ror Presenvine Frurt.—Receipt for pre- 
paring molasses for preserving fruit, &c., which rej- 
ders it much better suited fur that purpose, than a syrup 





prepared from the best loaf sugar, as it is not so liable 
|to candy, nor (if well prepared) to ferment. Take 8 


But duced its seeds. The grass may, perhaps, not have at- | _ pounds molasses, bright New Orleans or Sugar House, 


8 pounds pure water, 1 lb. coarsely powdered charcoal, 
boil for 20 minutes, then strain through fine flannel, 
double—put it again ina kettle with the white of an 
| egg, and boil gently till it forms a syrup of proper con- 
sistence, and strain again.— Belvidere Apollo. 





Keep yorr Hors Suarp.—Very likely your grand- 
| father never heard of such a thing as grincing a hoe; ; 
| but no matter, try it for yourself, and see if a sharp hoe 


does not aah as much easier as a sharp axe You 


would think yourself poorly provided for mowing, with- 
out a rubstone orarifle; anda file for sharpening a 
hoe, is as necessary in a field of corn, as the former im- 
plements are in the meadow.—Gen. Far, 
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Beer 
Beet Sugar may be concerned, the experiment can be 


Sucar.—So ite as the practicability of coal 


as well tried on the tenth part of an acre as on any lar- 


ger portion of ground; and we will venture the asser- 


tion, that there is no farmer’s wife from the Penobscot 
to the Mississippi, who, if she were to put her ingenui- 
ty to test, 


Our knowledge of the ingenuity of the sex—of 


but could with ease fabricate sugar from the 
root. 
their unswerving perseverance in the pursuit of lauda- 
ble ends, conspire to make us believe that there is no 
and as the 
trophy on this occasion is one to be dedicated to pat- 
rivtism, we hope each of our readers will feel an appeal 


obstacle which they could not overcome, 


with the 
raw material fur making a small portion of domestic 


made to his pride, to provide his better half 


sugar. Our head toa dernier, give an American lady 
a bushel of beets, a curry-comb, or a rasp, a boiler and 
fuel, and she will make out to manufacture sugar good 
enough to grace any table in the land.—Furmer and 


Gardener. 





tMGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, June 26, 1837. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 

At Market 360 Beef Cattle, 30 Cows and Calves, 750 
Sheep and Lambs and 30 Swine. 

About 150 Beef Cattle unsold, some of which are of 
the first quality. 

Vrices.—Beef Cattle.—In consequence of the large 
number at Market, a considerable reduction has been 
A few 
y have been sold ata trifle above our quota- 


subinitted to, and we reduce our quotations. 
Exira may 
tions. We quote first quality, $775 a 825; second 
quality 725 a7 75; third quality $6 00 a $7 00. 

Cows and Ca!ves.—Dull, and a number unsold. We 
noticed sales at $20, $25, $28, $35, 42 and $50. 

Sheep and Lambs.—One Sot, mostly Lambs were sold 
for $184. Lots, one fifth old, were taken at $2 12, 
$2 25, $2 37,262, 275 and 300. A few old Sheep, 
$300 and $3 8. 

Swine —Those at Market, were reported last week ; 
a few only were retailed. 
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THERMOME T RIC AL. 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 


—— of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, wee +h ending June 24. 


“May, 1887. 7A. M. | 12 .M. i 5, P.M. r W ind 
Sunday, 46 66 "62 N. E, 
Monday, 52 74 62 ce 
Tuesday, 55 68 60 N.E. 
Wednesday, 52 74 60 | E. 
Thursday, 5 70 62 Ss. E. 
Friday, 60 84 70 s. 
Saturday, 62 TA | 70 E. 








HOP BAGS. 
Second hand GUNNY BAGS, suitable for Hop Bags, for 


sale by GEO. L. STEARNS & Co. 
No. 10, Commercial Wharf. 
June 27. epistf 





TURNIP ‘SEED. 
RUTA BAGA and ENGLISH TURNIP SEED, for sale 
at the Seed Store, by JOS. BRECK & Co. 





$3000 WANTED. 

Wanted to borrow for the term of 2 or 3 years or more, as 
may best suit the convenience of the lender, the sum of $3000, 
for which interest will be paid semi-annually , and for w hich 
ample security is of red on Real Estate, consisting of House 
and Lands in the highest state of cultivation, delightfully situ- 
ated within six miles of the city, and worth ten times the 
amount which is now wanted. 37 7”Inquire of Messrs Jos. 
Breck & Co, No. 51 and 52 North Market st. Boston. 

June 20. tf 





SEED SOWER. 

fersale at the Agricultural Warehouse Willis’ 
S: cd Sowers, price S16. 
all kinds of Garden Seeds such as, 
Baga, ! urnip, Carrot, Parsnips, &c. 
May 3. JOS. RK 


Mangel Wurtzel, 


Ruta 
NEWELL. 


GARDEN 

Just received by bark 

tural Warehouse, Nos 

complete assortment of Garden and Field TOOLS. 
25 dozen English Cast Steel Grass Scythes, 


TOOLS, &e. 
ashua. and for sale at the 


10 do. do- do Cradie do, 
10 do. do. do. Border do, 
100 do. Round Seythe Stones 


100 do Sq are do, 

3 casks Norway Rag “tones, 
100 dozen Cast Steel Garden Hoes, 
100 pair Grass Shears, 


106 do. Pruning do, 

100 do. Fruit do, 

50 dozen Patent Sheep Shears, 
20 do Pruning do, 
{0 do. do. Saws, 

2: do. Budding Knives, 

25 do. Proning do, 

20 do. Edging do, 

25 do. Breaking up Hoes, 
100 do. Garden do, 

50 «de. Duteh do, 

2) do. Lick do, 

20 dso, Bill and Brier Hooks, 
10 do. Grass do, 
50) «do. Garden Rakes, 


fr#) pair Chains, for tying up eatile 
500 do. Trace Chains, 
25 dozen Halter do. 
—ALSO— 
5000 dozen best Seythes, 
300 do, Patent Scythe Snaiths, 
100 do, Cast Steel and other Shovels, 
1000 do. Rifles, 500 do, Seythe Stones. 
June 14. J.R. NEWELL. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

New-York Farmer, and American Gardeners’ Magazine — 
published in semi-monthly parts of 16 pages, at 'Phiee Dol- 
lars per annum, in advance, 

Rail Road Journal, and Advocate of Inernal Improve 
ments — published once a week, in a large octavo form of 16 
pages, at five dollars per annum, in advance. 

Mechanics’ Magnzine. and Journal of the Mechanics’ In ti- 
tute—publ shed and forwar.led, in weekly sheets of 16 pages, 
or monthly parts of 64 pages, if desired, at three dollars per 
annum, in advance. 

Transactions of the institution of Civil Engineers of Great 
Brititin—Repub ication, in six parts, This work is from the 
nens of the most emineat Engineers in Great Britain. Price 
three dollars per copy, or five do'lars for two copies ; it can 
be sent hy mailto any part of the country. The English 
copy, from which this is printed, cost ten dollars, aad others 
were sold for the same by the importers. There will be 
about fort y pages of Engravings, neat y dont on wood, 

Also, Fambour on Locomotion ; Vande Graalfon Rail 
Road Curves ; Nicholson’s Abridged Treatise on Architec- 
ture, with over 40 pages of Engravings ; and Views of the 
Thames Tunnell. 

Subscriptions received at the office of the New England 
Farmer. No. 52 North Market Street, Boston. 


Patent Lamp Apparatus or Heating w ater, 
Cooking, &c. 

This appacatus has been found ve.y useful in smal! fam- 
ilies, and for such persons as may wish to prepare tea or 
coffee-drink, cook oysters, &e., in their own apartments wi h- 
out the trouble of a wood or coal fice. Itis very convenient 
in public houses, coffee-houses, and other places where it is 
wished to keep any hot liquid constantly on hand. Besides 
answering al] the purposes of what is called the nurse lamp it 
may he made to boil from one pint to a gallon of water, bya 
method, which in many cases wilt be found the most econoimn- 
ical and e xpeditious, which can ! e devised. 

This apparatus has been much used and highly reeom- 
mended in writing by all, or nearly all the druggists in Bos- 
ton, whose certificates of a probation may be seen at the 
office of the New E ngland Farmer. No. 52 North Market 
Street, where the apparatus is for sale. It may also be 
bought of William Spade, No. 26 Union Street. Handbills 
or pamphlets wi.l always be delivered with the apparatus, 
when sold, coutaining an explanation of its principles and 
particular directions for its use, &e, 


4 ine I4. 


STRAW CUTTER. 
—Just received a good supply of Greene’s Patent Straw 
Cutter, one of the most perfect machines for cutting fodder 
which has ever been introduced for the purpose, for sale at 
the Agricultural Warehouse No 51 and 52 North Market 
Street. JOSEPH R, NEWELL. 
May 31. Skis 





Improved 
: é I | 
his machine is calculated to sow | 


Agricu!. | 
5t and 52 North Market street, a} 
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PRICES OF CO PRODUCE 


CORRECTED WITH GPEAT CARE, WEEKLY 


raow Tm! 














; 
APPLES, | besser | 25 | 250 
BEANS, white, . bushel} 150 / 200 
SEEF. mess. | barrel 15 50 118 SU 
No. i es. | 2.5  '% 00 
prime, . , . | &o0) 6 75 
MEESWAX,(Americon) . ; } pound 25 30 
| CARESE, new milk, . , ; Te Mies } 9} 15 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, . ies Mis | 54 Gu 
southern, geese, } | 10 50 
iax, American, : > a, 12 
Fisu, Cod, R — quintal 237) 310 
Fiour, Genesee, . cash . barrel |} 1075) I!1 oo 
Baltimore, Howard street, | on! 1010) 16 25 
Baltimore, wharf, . = y 37 9 50 
Alexandria, : 962) 987 
Grainy Corn, northern yellow bushe 1} JW de 
southern Hat ye low | 1:6 1s 
white, : 1os, 105 
Rye, northern, 11312; 125 
Barley, : - | 140; 140 
Wats, northern, . "(prime ) } - 66 68 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 2° 50 
hard pressed, . . | - 15 GO| 15 50 
Honky, ‘ n | gallon 52 bd 
Hops, Ist quality ; ‘ — a pound 6 | 7 
2d quality . . , > | rs 4 5 
Lakp, Boston, Ist sort, . ‘ ' “ 9 10 
souticern, Ist sort, ° ~ u ” 
LEATHER, Piniade!phia city tamnage, “ 29 | 30 
do country Go S | 3° ee 
Ba'timore city do “of 26 | D 
do. dry hide * 4 
New York red, light, “6 | 23 24+ 
Boston do. slaughter, si 21 22 
do. light, ” 19} 21 
Lime, best sort, ° | cask 87 95 
Mackrre, No 1, new, jbarrel) | 9 5O| 1000 
PeastTen Paris, per ton of 2200 Ihs oe Cask 200) 225 
Pork, Mass. tuspect.extia clear, " Thasvel ®3(0) 26 CO 
clear from other States : | 4 99 50) 23 00 
Mess, ‘ ; | “6 20 GU) 22 5O 
Serps, Hera’ s Grass, ‘ bushel | 250; 275 
Ked Top, P - : ‘“ 60 | 65 
Hemp, ‘ ° ‘ ts 250; 275 
Red Clover, northe r& = (none,) | pound 
Southern Clover, ° . 5 13 14 
Sitk Cocoons,(American)  . ‘ bushel} 275) 400 
TaLvLow, tried, . ° ° . Ib. Iv} 1} 
TEAZLES, Ist sort, pr. M.| 350) 400 
WooL, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound 65} 70 
American, full bleed , washed, “ 60} 65 
do. 3-dths do, és 55 | 60 
do, ‘1-2 do, “ 0! § 
do. 1-4 and common “6 40 | 45 
o [oes superfine, . “ 45 50 
en IstLambs, . 4 “6 50} 55 
222d do. 7 - “ 19 8 
S¢z/3d do, . , } «6 25 33 
oil | 
Souther pulled wool is generally 5 ets, 
less per Mb. | 
PROVISION MARKET. 
KETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, “ | pound 4} 15 
southern, and we stern ; = ) rt 
Pork, whole hogs, ; ° } «“ 10; 12 
PouLtry, . ° , 7. a | 19 
Burrer,{tub) . ° ‘ | et a 18 
lump . ° és 26} 28 
EaGs, . . ° | dozen | 16 18 
PeTaTors, ° ° jhushel; 50/ 76 
CIDER, ‘ | barrel | | 








SPLENDID GREENHOUSE PLANTS, BOQUETS, 
ac. 


T. WILLOTT having rented the extensive Gardens, 
Greenhouses, &c., attached to the residence of 1, Lemist, 
Eeq., at Roxbury, has on hand, and now offers for sale at the 
above place, a choice collection of Green House Plants, 
amongst which will be found a most splendid assortment of 
Dahhas, Carnations, &ce &c., suitable for the flower garden, 
o7 as an elegant ornament for the sitting room. Fruits of ev- 
ery description and of the choicest kinds in their respedtive 
seasons. Beane *ts furnished at all seasons. 

(LP Ladies and gentlemen visiting the — will be per- 
snail attended to, aud all orders le't with C. Henss, Tre- 
mont Saloon, opposite the ‘Tremont House, or ‘Somes MeDo- 
nald, Confectioner, 147 Court st, Boston, will be promptly 
executed. 

N. B. No admittance on Sundays. 


Roxbury, May 10, 1837, Stis—46 
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JUNE 28, 1837. 

















POPs 
(From the U. S. Gazette.) 
‘TIS THE LAST PIECE OF SILVER. 
A PARODY. 


Air,—‘ The last Rose of Summer.’ 
‘Tis the last piece of Silver, 
Left gleaming alone,— 
All its glittering companions 
Have vanished—are gone, 
No fip of its kindred, 
No levy is nigh, 
To reflect back its brightness, 
Or give dye for dye! 


They have left me—a lone one— 
The last silver gem— 

Each bright piece is spended, 
Go spend me with them. 

And kindly, O, send me 
With those that have fled— 

Where my mates of the pocket 
Are hoarded and dead! 


O, soon may I follow— 
When partners won't stay ! 
And from cash shining circle, 
The gems drop away! 
When good fips have vanished, 
And quarters have flown! 
Oh! who would inhabit 


This pocket alone ? S. J. L. 





RUSSIAN HACK DRIVERS. 

Goadness of heart exhibits itself in the Russian 
in the mode of treating animals. Let only an 
unemployed wanka be observed in the evening, 
who, in sharing a piece of bread with his beast, 
consolatorily addresses him : “ Thou must content 
thyself with a little, my nag! I have myself not 
much, but willingly share it with you. My earn- 
ings are not great, but winter is still long, and in 
spring we shall have mustered together a few rou- 
bles, and will return to dear home. Thow shalt 
then rest thyself, and live upon dainties ; for thou 
shalt have as much white oats and green clover 
as thou wilt. Do not, then, despair. See, yon- 
der comes a gentleman, and he will certainly hire 
us!” and he now turns suddenly to the stranger, 
offers him his sledge, and is satisfied with his 
small earnings. ; 

During my winter journey, I have often amused 
myself with such conversation between a driver 
and his horse. We might then hear, “ Fy, fy, 
old brown one, you ought to be ashamed to be so 
idle! Look at the gelding; he is smaller than 
you, and yetruns better, You will soon make 
me cross, and I shall then be forced to beat you. 
Blows hurt you, hark,” (He then strikes the 
sledge with his whip, and continues:) “ So, so, 
old brown one! that’s all right. Now you run 
well; when we arrive, you shall have a good feed. 
Run! run! Pil sing you an amusing song!” He 
now commences singing, and its seems actually 
as if the animals understood him. 

Shortly before Christmas, in the year 1833, 
when I was taking a courier trip from St. Peters- 
burg to Constantinople—I think it happened in 
the Government of Kiew—the already tired hor- 
ses, could not, with all their exertions, drag my 
carriage up a hillcovered with smooth ice. Haste 
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was important, and [ myself pot in the best hu- 
mor. I therefore desired the postillion, in harsh 
words, to urge the horses still more. “ Strike mé 
sir, if you are angry,” said the man; “my horses 
do their utmost, without blows. But you may 
easily see that, with the very best intent, they can- 
not drag us up.” T convinced myself that the 
good-natured fellow was tight, aud then wiilingly 
waited till he had fetched other horses from a 
neighboring village. 

But it a!so app-ars as if animals were sensible 
of the affection of their masters. Thus, in St. 
Petersburgh, the equipages which have taken their 
masters to the theatre, remain exposed to the open 
sky until they return home. In the severest cold 
weather, ] have often seen at night, the postilion, 
who guides the leaders, sleeping, either stretched 
out and balaneed upon his horse, or seeking pro- 
t-ction from the falling snow beneath its belly, 
and even its legs—the horse standing quite still, 
as if fearing to disturb the boy. In front of the 
large theatre in St. Petersburg, there are two pro- 
jecting roofs of tin, which rest upon iron piilars, 
and are surrounded by stone seats. Beneath these 
roofs in winter, and during the time of perform- 
ance, large fires are made, at the expense of Govy- 
ernment, Here both coachman and their horses 
throng to warm themselves. The bearded fel- 
lows gossip and jest, and in their usual way, ad- 
dress a few words to their horses, who lvok on 
with bright and friendly eyes, as if they were at- 
tentively listening to the conversation, 

Von Tietz’s Travels. 





Revotutionary Barries.—We believe the fol- 
lowing to be a complete list of the principle bat- 
tles fought during the war of the revolution, with 
the exception of a few in the Southern States :— 
Battle of Concord, April nineteen, 1775; battle 
of Bunker-hill, June seventeen, 1775; battle of 
Old Hampton, Va., where we took five decked 
vessels, some time in November, 1775; battle of 
Great Bridge, near Norfolk, Va., December eigh- 
teen, 1775; battle of Long Island, August twen- 
ty-seven, 1776; battle of Fert Washington, No- 
vember seventeen, 1776; battle of Fort Lee, No- 
vember sixteen, 1776; battle of Trenton, when 
one thousand Hessians were captured, December 
twenty-six, 1776; battle of Princeton, January 
two, 1777; battle of Bennington, August sixteen, 
1777 ; battle of Brandywine, September eleven, 
1777 ;_ battle of Germantown, October four, 1777 ; 
Burgoyne’s Army taken near Saratoga, October 
seventeen, 1777 ; battle of the Red Banks, Octo- 
ber twenty-two, 1777 ; battle of Monmouth, June 
twenty-eight, 1778 ; battle of Stoney Point, July 
sixteen, 1779; battle of Camden, August nine- 
teen, 1780; battle of Guilford, N. C., March fif- 
teen, 1781; massacre at Groton, Ct., September, 
six, 1781; battle of Eutaw Springs, October six, 
1781; battle of King’s Mountain, October seven, 
1781; Cornwallis and his Army taken, October 
nineteen, 1781.—™. Y. Mirror. 





CeNnTeNARIAN Vicor.—Mr Gamaliel Kingsley, 
of Bernardston, during the past winter, chopped 
and piled twenty-six cords of wood, Much of the 
labor he performed with his hat off. He is nine- 
ty seven years old! he is made of good stuff.— 
Franklin Mercury. 





Holi’s Hotel in New York, uses 20,000 galions 
of water weekly, or about 10,000 hhds. yearly. 








BOYS AS FARMERS OR MECHANICS. 


The Government of the Boy's Asylum and Farm School, 
at Thompson’s Island, have several good boys, at from 10 to 
14 vears old, for whom situations are wanted in the country, 
with farwers or mechames, to be indented tll tuey are twen- 
tyone years of age. 

A certificate from the Selectmen and Clergyman of the 
town, recomu.ending the applicant in the most satisfactory 
marner wilberequred, Appleation in person or by mf 
(9 either of the subscribers, wil! receive early notice. 

Moses Grant, No. 9, Un'on Street. 
Ed-vard 3. Rand, No. '6, Court St. 
Henry B. Rogers, 25, Joy Piace. 

By the Act of Incorporation, Boys cannot be indented 
out of Massachusetts. 

Boston, May 10, 1837, 


MOUBRAY ON POULTRY, &c. 


Moubray on Breeding, Rearing and Fajtening all kinds of 
Poultry, Cows, Swine, and other Domestic Animals. Secoid 
American from the sixth London Edition. Adapted to the 
soil, Climate and Culture of the United States. By Thom- 
as (+, Fessenden, Editor of the N. E. Farmer, New Ameri- 
can Gardener, Complete Farmer, ec. 

This book, published by Joseph Bree k Co. Boston, and 
G. C, Thorburn, New York, is for sale at the respective 
establishments of those Gentlemen. The first edition of this 
useful book had a rapid sale, and met with a favorable re- 
ception. thas been carefully revised, and new and original 
information relative to its topics have been dilig-ntly sought 
and tuserted in various parts of the Treatise. 

March 15, 1837. 





LINSEED OIL MEAL. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


This article has met with a ready sale the past winter, and 
received a decided preference with many practical Farmers 
in this vicinity, 

for the ensuing season the price will be 1educed to 

‘}wentyfive dollars per ton, at the mill, or Twentyseven 
do!lars per ton in Boston. 

Apply at No. 0 Commercial Wharf, Boston, or in Med- 
ford, at the mill. GEV, L. STEARNS CO. 

Mediord, April 26, 1837. 








BRIDGEMAN’S GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. 


Jast published and for sale, the 7th edition of this valuable 
aud papeine work, price $1. For sale at the New England 
Seed Store, 51 North Market Street, up stairs. April 26. 


GARDENER WANTS A SITUATION. 

A man who is experienced inthe Culture of Green House 
Plants, and well acq iainted with all branches of the business 
of Gardeuing, wou'd like to engage himself to take care of a 
gentlemau’s garden in the vicinity of Poston, The best of 
recomendations can be given. Inquire at ihis office, 

June 7. t 











TERRIBLE TRACTORATION. 
Terrible Tractoration and other Poems. By Dr Caustic. 
4th Edtion. For sale at the New England Seed Store. 
Apris 19. 














THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year — but those whe pay within 
sixty « ays from the t'me of subscribing, are en‘itled to a de- 
quction of 50 cents. 
([7No paper will be sent to a distance, without payment 
being made in advannce. 
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